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Introduction: state, society, and the individual in wartime 
China during the 1930s and 1940s 


Madeleine Yue DONG 


Department of History, University of Washington, Seattle, WA 


In the 140 years following the mid-nineteenth century, China was frequently caught up 
in wars whose causes and scales varied. In their frequency, duration, and scale, and in 
the large number of people whose lives they impacted, these wars constituted a 
determining factor in modern Chinese history. Over these years, China was trans- 
formed from an empire to a nation-state, and arguably, this transformation was in 
important ways carried out during or even through wars. Many key factors in con- 
temporary China’s ideological constitution, administrative and military systems, social 
structure, collective memory, cultural values, and even aesthetic choices originated in 
wartime experiences or were even enabled by wars. As is the case in many other 
countries, including those in Fast Asia, most of the external and internal conflicts 
China faces today are rooted in the military conflicts that took place during this century 
and a half. It is important for historians to identify moments of structural changes - the 
turning points in history. These wars very often constituted just such turning points for 
the modern world. If we fail to recognize the impacts of these wars, we will miss a 
fundamental force that contributed to the shaping of modern Chinese history. 

This special issue is the product of two conferences, collaboratively organized by the 
Institute of Modern History of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences and the China 
Studies Program at the University of Washington, that were held in Beijing in 2015 and 
in Seattle in 2016. At the first meeting, the participants introduced their projects and 
shared their primary sources; at the second meeting a year later, they read and 
commented on one another’s completed papers. Although the original plan was to 
include projects on all wars in the twentieth century, the majority of the papers turned 
out to be on World War II in China, that is, the War of Resistance against Japanese 
Aggression (War of Resistance), so that became the focus of this special issue. The 
conferences coincided with China’s celebration of the “70th Anniversary of the Victory 
of the Chinese People’s War of Resistance against Japanese Aggression and the World 
Anti-Fascist War,” and a large number of commemorative events were held across the 
country. These primarily highlighted the role of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
during the war. While it is important to study the War of Resistance as a political and 
military event, the group of scholars whose works are included in this special issue 
focus instead on local expressions of national politics and on individual experiences of 
the history shaped by impersonal forces - in other words, on how the war was lived. 
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Wars are without doubt extremely destructive, not only materially, but also to society 
in general, with enormous impacts on human relationships and value systems. The 
baseline for human moral values is challenged and lowered during wars; what is 
unacceptable or even unimaginable in peacetime occurs routinely in wartime. 
However, wars are also opportunities for creation. War mobilizations break up the 
connections and boundaries between individuals, families, society, and state, and create 
new ones. Wars lead to major shifts in all aspects of society, and both destruction and 
construction tend to be accomplished through force and violence. How does this social 
destruction and construction happen? How is society transformed through wars? These 
are some of the questions with which conference participants grappled. To address 
these questions, the articles in this collection start with the nation-state and end with 
the individual, covering issues of national aspiration, the political reality of the country 
as an aspiring nation-state, wartime political behavior, the shift in the relationship 
between colonial modernity and revolution, and how negotiations were carried out in 
daily life by the marginalized in order to survive the war. 

The nation-state is often treated as the self-evident unit of analysis in studies of war. 
This is not surprising, because modern nation-states are in most cases created through 
war and are seen as the only legitimate parties to engage in war. At the dawn of the War 
of Resistance, the Nationalist government under the leadership of Jiang Jieshi aspired to 
create a unified nation-state, for which the possession of a modern army was crucial. As 
Kwong Chi Man’s examination of the military journals published by the National 
Revolutionary Army and the Northeast Army shows, in anticipation of the war, 
intellectual officers attempted both to introduce and to develop modern military science 
in China, as well as to keep Chinese officers informed of the latest military develop- 
ments from around the world. The magazines also served the purposes of ensuring 
uniformity in training, understanding of tactics, and proper use of equipment. China’s 
political reality, however, kept most of these aspirations unrealized. Despite the ideol- 
ogy of nationalism and the unification efforts of the central Nationalist state, when the 
war started, China was not a coherent nation-state that had successfully integrated its 
different regions. Instead, to use Huang Daoxuan’s words, it was characterized by 
“serious fissures or splits in politics, society, and culture.” In her examination of the 
complex relationships between Jiang Jieshi’s central government and the various south- 
ern and southwestern warlords and regional forces, Luo Min reveals the spatial frac- 
tures of the 1930s. The top concern of each party was to maintain or expand its own 
power, not to work toward a unified national goal. The Nationalist government was 
torn between needs and threats that pulled in different directions: the encroaching 
Japanese, the regional forces and warlords, the different factions in the Nationalist Party 
itself, and the Communists. The central government’s primary concern on the eve of 
the war was to finish the objective of the Northern Expedition - to reunify China. Faced 
with the outbreak of the War of Resistance, the Nationalist Party and Jiang Jieshi had to 
make a paradigm shift. The war fundamentally changed the focus of the Nationalist 
government and the course of modern Chinese history. Although not its principal 
focus, Luo’s article also provides a nuanced explanation of how the Red Army was able 
to successfully complete the Long March. 

As the Nationalist government’s nation-building programs were suspended during 
the war, hidden problems in disciplining the Party and governing society floated to the 
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surface. What emerged was political behavior taking place in a structure and culture 
that was either long existing or enabled by recent changes. The CCP’s growth in Mi 
County, Henan Province, during the early years of the War of Resistance is one such 
example. Huang Daoxuan argues that structural fractures or splits and the politics of 
personal connections became dominant, which in turn helped both the rise of Fan 
Baiquan in the local elite as well as the growth of the CCP. What is particularly 
interesting about Huang’s view is that he argues such “personal relationship-based 
politics” was not a tradition inherited directly from the imperial period, but a phenom- 
enon that only became apparent in the early Republic. With the fall of the imperial 
system and the decline of Confucianism, the two most important pillars supporting 
traditional Chinese identity collapsed. Although the Nationalists attempted to repair 
parts of these relics, multiple fractures were left. Centrally located between the capital 
city of Nanjing and regional centers of powers and culture, Henan was marked by such 
fractures. These fractures were not only a result of the division of political power 
discussed in Luo Min’s article, but also a consequence of the decline of Confucian 
cultural values, which led to the dominance of politics based on personal connections. 
In imperial China, scholar-officials were bound by their loyalty to the emperor and to 
Confucian principles, and thus, personal connections were constrained within this 
framework. In the Republic, these two boundaries were both dismantled, and personal 
connections became the most commonly used source of political power and social 
influence. 

These fractures and the politics of personal connections severely harmed the 
Nationalist state’s capacity to govern. The Nationalist Party and its leader Jiang Jieshi 
recognized the importance of political reform, social control, and winning popular 
support during the War of Resistance and attempted to establish strong rule. However, 
corruption damaged the Nationalist Party and derailed its original plan to “build the 
nation through war.” Corruption among all ranks of Nationalist Party officials intensi- 
fied and spread widely, harming the Nationalist capacity to govern and contributing 
immensely to its loss of mainland China soon after the war. Wang Chaoguang argues 
that the Nationalists won the war but lost in politics. While Wang focuses on the 
ineffectiveness of the Nationalists in controlling their own high-ranking Party, civil, and 
military leaders, Linh Vu shows us the ineffectiveness of the Nationalist government in 
interacting with local society. To compete for legitimacy against the collaborationist 
Wang Jingwei government in Nanjing and to create a sense of national identity for 
further mobilization, the Nationalist government turned to memorializing the soldiers 
who had lost their lives in the war by building a shrine for them in Chongqing. 
However, the construction of this shrine was delayed for many years because the 
central government could neither convince the local residents and institutions of the 
necessity for the shrine, nor use administrative power to clear the site for its construc- 
tion. Vu argues that the multiyear delay exposed the Nationalist government as “a 
financially weak and ideologically obsolete nation-state.” The war presented a test of the 
state’s capacity and created the space for various sorts of political behavior that would 
not have occurred in peacetime. The three articles by Luo, Wang, and Vu together paint 
a rich picture of the condition of the Nationalist government and provide explanations 
for the war’s different political results for the Communists and the Nationalists. The 
Nationalist government was weak as a state and unsuccessful in building a nation. 
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The War of Resistance also highlighted another major fissure in Chinese society and 
redrew the cultural map of the country. The war precipitated a large-scale movement of 
people across the country, including a significant number of young and educated urban 
residents, who moved to the southwest with their universities or joined the 
Communists in the north or northwest. They brought with them the education and 
colonial modern culture that they had been exposed to in cities like Shanghai and 
encountered a reality that forced them to rethink and adjust their thoughts and 
practices. Li Ming, the young actress studied by Zhang Jishun, was one such urbanite 
from Shanghai who joined the CCP’s New Fourth Army. The CCP and the Chinese 
Communist Revolution had a complex relationship with cities that has been under- 
studied or even neglected. The CCP would not have come into existence without the 
colonial urban acting as context and inspiration for the young Communists, and the 
War of Resistance was another important turning point in which the colonial modern 
and the revolution engaged each other in fundamental ways. The educated youths who 
moved west during the war were forced to reconcile their values with local and 
revolutionary ones. Some of the CCP’s ideological and disciplinary principles and 
practices - for example, the Yanan Rectification Movement and Mao’s “Talks at the 
Yaman Forum on Literature and Arts” - were designed and implemented purposely as 
a means to reform the colonial modern represented by the urban youths who joined the 
Communist resistance. Although key dimensions of the revolution were carried out in a 
rural setting, the urban was never absent from the revolution as inspiration or the alien 
“Other” against which the Party struggled. Through the urban youths who joined the 
ranks of the CCP, urban culture that was often seen as “colonial modern” overlapped 
and interacted with the rural. The power structure of the revolutionary CCP had both a 
place for the Western-educated youths and space for the colonial-modern cultural 
model in its ideology. Furthermore, the individualist and feminist values cultivated in 
Shanghai by young women like Li Ming also imbued the “self” that was supposed to be 
defined by the collectivist political narrative of the CCP. When the colonial modern 
moved to the rural battleground and joined the Communist Revolution, all involved 
were changed - the urban youths like Li Ming, the CCP itself, and the relationship 
between colonial modernity and radical revolution. This history has been ignored and 
denied in CCP historiography, which tends to draw a clear line between the rural 
revolution and urban forces. Zhang’s article is an inspiring step towards a new per- 
spective on the Chinese Communist Revolution. 

How marginalized individuals experienced the war is the theme examined by Hu 
Yongheng and Chong Eun Ahn, who focus on the everyday life of women in CCP base 
areas and Korean farmers in villages in Northeast China, respectively. These were 
individuals caught in situations that largely determined their lives but over which 
they had little control. Their primary concern, as Hu and Ahn show, was simply to 
survive. As Hu Yongheng points out, for women living in the Communist base areas, 
the War of Resistance often meant separation from their husbands or fiancés for years, 
sometimes close to a decade, depriving them of a normal family life or the opportunity 
to get married. During the war, the CCP base areas advocated an ideology of gender 
equality and free marriage, but the CCP local governments imposed increasing restric- 
tions on divorces sought by wives of soldiers or on dissolutions of engagements sought 
by fiancées. These women’s divorce requests were often rejected by the government, 
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and some of them turned to informal and long-established means of resistance, with a 
few even going so far as to take their own lives. Unlike both the Japanese invaders of 
China, for whom nationalism was intensified to the level of jingoism and imperialism, 
and the Chinese resistance that had to foster a sense of national identity in order to 
mobilize popular resistance, the Korean farmers living in villages in northeast China 
had to create ambiguity in their identities in order to survive the war. They held on to 
their identities as farmers and focused on making a living, avoiding the politicization of 
their identities. Ahn argues that they were neither simple victims nor beneficiaries of 
the colonial power; although their migration to China was a component of Japanese 
colonialism, their lives in the northeast were made difficult by the Japanese invasion of 
China. Ahn thus challenges the stress put on separating the colonized and the colonizer 
and tries to bring into focus their stories of daily survival. Hu’s and Ahn’s articles 
remind us that the framework of national wars can result in historiographical margin- 
alization. The sacrifices made by the women in Hu’s article cannot be acknowledged in 
conventional Chinese narratives on the war because, in the framework of national 
resistance, they would appear backward, narrow minded, and too selfish to make 
sacrifices for national causes. The Korean farmers in Ahn’s study do not fit easily 
into a nationalist framework either; as Ahn argues, their daily lives do not fit into the 
binary of colonial and anticolonial. In addition to bringing these life stories to readers, 
these two articles also pose the question of how we, as historians, can keep people like 
them from being marginalized in history. 

Even when the fighting on the battlefield has ended, the war is not necessarily over. 
The wartime institutional and discursive constructions often do not end with the 
cessation of war; rather, they last into the postwar period as trauma, memory, and 
even prototypes of a new social structure. Wars leave the generations who personally 
experienced them with traumatic memories, and these memories are often intentionally 
passed on to succeeding generations. How wars should be studied and remembered, 
and what purposes memories of wars should serve are questions we are obligated to 
reflect upon. As historians, our research and writing on wars also act as contributions to 
the collective memory. What should we consider when we study wars? What are the 
true and beneficial historical lessons that they should teach us? To whom should we 
find ourselves accountable? In the end, the study of wars is unavoidably a process of 
interrogating ourselves as historians. 
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